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Student Conferences, Summer 1909 


NORTHFIELD, JULY 2-11, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
SOUTHERN, JUNE II-20, MONTREAT, N. C. 

NIAGARA, JUNE 18-27, NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ONT. 
GENEVA, JUNE 18-27, LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN, JUNE 8-17, CASCADE, COL. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST, JUNE 19-27, COLUMBIA BEACH, ORE. 


1X student summer conferences will, as usual, be held this year under the 
direction of the Student Department of the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, with the missionary interests in charge of 
the Student Voiunteer Movement. In some cases plans are not yet complete, 
but will be announced later. Every energy is being put forth to render each 
gathering as effective as possible, and students may confidently look forward to 
these conferences with expectation of great inspiration and helpfulness. 

The general features of the various gatherings will follow the plan custom- 
arily adopted, with continued effort to adapt them more and more effectively to 
the needs of the various classes of students who attend. The study of the Bible 
will be carried on by means of the “group system,” the student leaders being 
trained each day by experienced bible teachers. Mission study classes, both home 
and foreign, will be conducted under able leadership. The platform and life- 
work meetings give every promise of being equal to the standard of previous years. 
l‘aculty conferences, institutes on various forms of life service, and Association 
conferences will also characterize the different gatherings. The athletic and social 
characteristics, which form so pleasant and enjoyable a part of the conference 
life, will receive their accustomed share of attention. 

Special attention.is called to the articles in this issue having to do with the 
effect of the conferences on personal life and on the life of individual institutions. 
They come from students who have learned by experience what ten days at a 
summer conference may mean. They are reliable evidence, which may confidently 
be taken at their face value. 

There will also be six student conferences during the coming summer under 
the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations, announce- 
ment of which is made below. 

The success of all these gatherings will depend quite as much on the men and 
women who attend as upon the speakers and leaders. Therefore no effort 
too great can be put forth to secure the attendance of a considerable number of the 
very best type of students in the various institutions. All such effort will be 
thoroughly repaid in larger measure of devotion to Jesus Christ and in increased 
efficiency in His service. 

With a profound feeling that only by the supreme power of the Master Him- 
self can the desired results be attained, the prayer of Christian students through- 
out the continent is earnestly sought that the conferences may be truly successful. 
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STUDENTS 


FROM THE 1 


NORTHFIELD 

The Northtield Conference will meet, 
as customary, in East Northfield, 
Mass., July 2 11. The speakers thus 
far definitely. promised are the Revs. 
John Kelman, of Edinburgh, Scotland ; 
John Timothy Stone, Baltimore; John 
Douglas Adam, East Orange, N. J.; EI. 
Roswell Bates and Henry Sloane Coffin, 
New York City: Dr. Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell, of Labrador, and Dr. E. I. 
worth, of Oberlin. Announcement 
other speakers will be made later. 

Correspondence concerning Northfield 
should be addressed to John A, Addison, 


124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
York City. 
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NIAGARA 

The Niagara Conference will be in 
session from June 18 to 27, and will 
be held at the Strathcona Hotel, 
Niagara - on - the - Lake, Ontario. Presi- 
dent Falconer, of the University of To- 
ronto, and Professor Bosworth will be 
among the platform speakers. Bible 
study leaders will be trained by Prof. 
J. E. McFadyen, of Knax College, and 
Prof. R. H. Walker, of Ohio Wesleyan. 
The Rev. H. Roswell Bates, of New 
York City, will give a series of ad- 
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EAST AT NORTHFIELD 


dresses on City Missions and Settlement 
work, and the Rev. Chas. W. Bishop, 
f Calgary, a series on the frontier. 

T. H. Billings, Canadian — student 
secretary for the International Commit- 
tee, will act executive secretary of 
this conference. Correspondence may 
be addressed to him at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building, Mon- 
treal. 


as 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 

The Southern Conference will be held 
June 11 to 20, at Montreat, N. C., in 
the heart of the Blue Ridge mountains. 

The presence of Dr, Edward 1. Bos- 
worth, of Oberlin College; Dr. W. H. 
Marquis, of the Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Louisville, Ky.; Prof. 
J. Watt Raine, of Berea, Ky.; Dr. S. 
M. Zwemer; Dr. Geo. J. Fisher, New 
York City; John F. Moore, New York 
Citv; Dr. Stewart Roberts, Atlanta, Ga.; 
S. W. MeGill, and a number of others 
will insure a very strong series of ad- 
dresses. Dr. O. E, Brown, the Rev. 
Paul B. Kern, of Nashville; the Rev. 
J. M. Culbuth, of North Carolina; the 
Rev. Henry Sweets, of Louisville, Ky.; 
and Drs. Marquis and Bosworth will 
have part in the ministerial! institute. Dr. 
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Bosworth, Dr. J. H. Stevenson, of 
Vanderbilt, and Neal McMillan, Jr., of 
Chicago, will lead the Bible study work. 

The executive secretary is W. D. 
Weatherford, 1513 Hayes Street, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


LAKE GENEVA 


The delegates from the Middle West 
will again meet at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
June 18 to 27. Addresses will be given 
by Fred B. Smith, Dr. E. I. Bosworth, 
the Rev, Theo. S. Henderson and Bishop 
W. F. McDowell. Prof. S. C. Bronson, 
of Garrett Bible Institute; Dr. Bos- 
worth; the Rev. J. D. McLauchlan, of 
Kankakee, Ill.; the Rev. Dr, Henderson, 
the Rev. R. H. Edwards, and Thornton 
3. Penfield will direct the Bible study 
activity. Prof. E. A. Steiner will con- 
duct a home mission course. 

Address inquiries to A. J. Elliott, 276 
Greenwood Avenue, Kankakee, III. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE 
Students from the Rocky Mountain 
region will meet at Cascade, Colorado, 
June 8 to 17. Among the speakers are 
Bishop W. F. McDowell; the Rev. 
Howard Agnew Johnston, D.D.; Wm. 
E. Sweet, of Denver; President Frank 
K. Sanders, of Washburn College, Kan- 


sas, and Bruce Kinney. Thornton B. 
Penfield and C. M. Mayne will have 
charge of the Bible study work, with 
Prof. W. C. Payne, of Kansas Uni- 
versity; the Rev. D. E. Jenkins, D.D., 
president of the Omaha Theological 
Seminary; President Sanders, Dr. Bay- 
ley, Dr. Johnston, J. H. Dadisman and 
C. M. Mayne to train the leaders. 

Correspondence shc.id be addressed 
to Thornton B. Penfield, 212 Association 
suilding, Denver, Col. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The conference for the Pacific North- 
west will be held this year at Columbia 
Beach, Oregon, June 19 to 27. The 
conference will be administered by Gale 
Seaman, student secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee for the Pacific 
Coast. Among the leaders will be John 
M. Dean, of Seattle; A. J. Folsom, J. 
C. Clark and R. R. Perkins, of Port- 
land. 

Address correspondence to Gale Sea- 
man, 639 Bixel Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 
The dates will be as follows: The 
Southern Conference, Asheville, North 
Carolina, June 4-14; the Northwest, 
Breakers, Oregon, June 18-29; the 
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Western, Cascade, Colorado, June 25 to 
July 5; the East Central, Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland, June 25 to July 
5; the Eastern, Silver Bay, New York, 
June 25 to July 5; the Central, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, August 28 to Sep- 
tember 6. 

Among the speakers and leaders will 
be the Rev. Robert Wells Veach, of New 
York; Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee; Dr. 
S. M. Zwemer; the Rev. Andrew 
Gillies, of Minneapolis; the Rev. James 
Denney, D.D., of Scotland; the Rev. 
Charles Reynolds Brown, of Oakland, 
Cal.; the Rev. Howard Agnew John- 





Apri 


ston, of Colorado Springs, Col.; the 
Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, of Philadel- 
phia; the Rev. John Timothy Stone, of 
Baltimore; Bishop Hall, of Vermont; 
the Rev. Robert Freeman, of Buffalo; 
President Francis J. McConnell, of De- 
Pauw University; Bishop McDowell, of 
Chicago; the Rev. J. G. K. McClure, of 


Chicago; Miss Bertha Conde, Miss 
Louise Holmquist, Miss Theresa M. 
Wilbur, Miss Ethel Cutler, Miss 


Dorothea Day and Miss Edith White. 
Further information may be secured 

from Miss Louise W. Brooks, 125 East 

Twenty-seventh Street, New York City. 


The Summer Conference Delegation 


The Basis of Selection 
By Frank V. Slack 


HE summer conference delegation 
should be chosen with a view to 
securing the presence of those men who, 
from a broad point of view, are able 
to contribute most to the moral and re- 
ligious life of their institution. In the 
majority of instances these men will be 
active participants in the work of the 
Christian Association, though this is by 
no means always the case. 

First among them are the officers and 
committee chairmen of the Christian 
Association. Indeed, in their appoint- 
ment to office, ability to attend the con- 
ference should be one of the deciding 
factors. Especially necessary is the 
presence of the general secretary, the 
president, and the chairman of the Bible 
study and missionary committees. Then 
come the men who are to lead Bible 
and mission study classes next year, and 
the chairmen of other important 
committees. Under-classmen who give 
promise of future leadership in the As- 
sociation should form an important part 
of the delegation. With the present em- 
phasis on faculty co-operation, it is 
clear that at least one member of the 
faculty, wisely chosen for his _possi- 
bilities of usefulness and his popularity 
among the students, should be included. 

In addition to these, search should 


be made for men of ability, prominence, 
and of reputable life, especially in the 
lower classes, who have not hitherto 
been allied with the college religious in- 
terests. The summer conference will do 
more than any other single agency to 
prove to such men the necessity of 
active interest in this phase of college 
life. 

Aim also for the presence of men 
who, as a result of membership in Bible 
classes or of other influence, are con- 
sidering the question of becoming Chris- 
tians, or who are perplexed as to their 
life-work. 

Seek to make the delegation adequate 
in size, congenial in spirit, representa- 
tive in character and appreciative of 
the fundamental purpose of the con- 
ference. 

How Secure the Delegation 
By R. V. Taylor, Jr., University of Virginia 
EVERAL difficulties present them- 
selves at once to the members of 
the Association when they consider 
sending a representative delegation to 


the Summer Conference. Some men 
know nothing about the conference, 
and have made other plans, to be 


carried out as soon as college closes. 
Others know about it, but haven’t con- 
sidered it in any personal way, and 
have no desire to attend. And some 
have financial difficulties which make it 
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impossible for them to think of going. 

There are several ways in which the 
conference can be put before these vari- 
ous classes of men in the colleges. 

First, a definite conference commit- 
tee, of perhaps five members, should be 
appointed soon enough to begin careful 
work early in the spring. . 

A number of methods of bringing the 
conference to the attention of the stu- 
dent body are open to the committee. 
They might ask for twenty or thirty 
minutes in chapel some morning, and 
let three or four students who have at- 
tended one of these conferences tell, in 
five or ten minutes each, their impres- 
sions and memories as they look back 
to the conference they attended. 

Or, use the subject in one of the 
regular meetings of the Association 
early in the spring. To this meeting 
all the men who would make desirable 
delegates should be personally invited. 

The committee can use the pamphlets 
and other literature of the Student De- 
partment to bring the question well be- 
fore the college. And the college pa- 
per would very likely be glad to insert 
a notice about it from time to time. 

This is all more or less the preliminary 
step. The committee must do its most 
effective work hand to hand. They 
should meet early in the spring and 
pick out from a list of the entire student 
body the men who would be most de- 
sirable as delegates, and these men 
should be divided among the commit- 


What a Conference Means 


The University of Illinois 
By E. L. Hall 


HE Lake Geneva Conference has 
come to mean more in the lives of 
University of Illinois men as each year 
has passed. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the size of the delegation is 
steadily increasing, and that no man 
who has attended has come away with 
any feeling of disappointment except 
that he was sorry he did not go sooner. 
The conference has been of benefit 


tee. With five on the committee, fifty 
or seventy-five choice fellows could be 
picked out from the college roll, and 
each committeeman could take ten or 
fifteen each, and see them all in a week 
or ten days. As a result of this per- 
sonal contact the men will necessarily 
take more interest in the conference, 
and many more of them will plan to 
go than will otherwise be the case. 

The question of finances will come 
up. In general, it is much better for 
the Association work, and for the indi- 
vidual men, if they pay their own way. 
They get more out of the conference, 
and they bring back more. But many 
cannot do this, and these the Associa- 
tion should help. If possible, raise a 
conference fund—and this can be done 
in almost every institution—from the 
friends of the Association, and from 
this lend money to all those needing it, 
with the condition that it be paid back 
in a year. This will establish a_per- 
manent fund to be used in the same 
way each year. 

When the men selected cannot afford 
to borrow money under these condi- 
tions, then pay part of their way; but 
many Associations have found this not 
as profitable, either to the man or to 
the work. The best delegates, and the 
men who have stirred their colleges 
most on their return from these con- 
ferences, have been the men who at 
some time have paid back the money 
which was used to send them. 


to the Individual Institution 


to our local situation in four ways: I. 
The lives of the individual men in the 
delegation were lifted higher. Their 
own purposes and ideals were brought 
back to spread like contagion. Il. The 
delegation was cemented together. One 
man wrote last July: “I made brothers 
out of mere ‘Illinois’ acquaintances.” 
Another wrote: “There is no place like 
Geneva to cement friendships.” The 
oneness of spirit of the delegation was 
remarkable, when the fact is consid- 
ered that in it were all classes of men— 
from fraternity and non-fraternity, glee 
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club men, athletes and ’varsity debaters 
to the freshman who as yet has not 
come to the front in any line of student 
activity. III. The local Association 
gained by sending these men. [rom the 
delegates of the 1908 conference are to 
come the leaders of next year. The 
reason is not that they would have been 
leaders, anyway, but that they could 
not help but be after facing the possi- 
bilities of their lives. IV. Who can 
measure the effect of these men’s lives 
on the entire student body? A fraternity 
man wrote after the conference, “I was 
awakened to a realization of the prob- 
lems that actually exist in our every- 
day college life, and it was an inspira- 
tion to make some real effort in the 
matter myself.” For the first time in its 
history his own fraternity has a Bible 
class, because last June he resolved to 
get behind it. 

A ‘varsity football man, brought to 
decision at Lake Geneva, has been the 
means through which his roommate, a 
fellow player, was converted. This 
same man is carrying the spirit of Jesus 
Christ into several fields of athletics in 
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which he is active. To sum up, may I 
quote the thought that a fraternity man 
wrote after leaving the sumn.er con- 
ference? He had just written of some 
of the things that he had gained at Lake 
Geneva: “They are but poorly put 
down, and I assure you they don't be- 
gin to express my gratitude and ap- 
preciation of the opportunity that was 
mine in being allowed to attend the 
1908 conference. It is very hard for 
me to find words to tell what ‘hose ten 
days meant to me.” 

He voiced the feeling of thirty others. 


West Virginia University 
By W. M. Baumgartner 


S the direct outgrowth of the Ni- 
A agara Student Conference of 
1908 three definite results can be men- 
tioned that are of special value to our 
institution. We say direct results, be- 
cause the men responsible for their ac- 
complishment received “a new vision” 
at Niagara. 

The first is the bringing into Asso- 
ciation membership of a number of the 
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strongest university men. They, in 
turn, are enlisting more strong men, 
and thus rapidly extending our influ- 
ence. The value of this phase of work 
cannot be over-estimated. 

Attempts have been made in former 
years to extend Bible study to the fra- 
ternity houses, but with little success. 
This year we have enrolled one hun- 
dred and sixty fraternity men in Bible 
classes. Each of the ten fraternities 
has a class of its own. In this way we 
have interested nearly all fraternity men 
in school. Subtracting twenty-five, who 
would have been in Association Bible 
classes and another twenty-five for ir- 


regularity in attendance, we still have in 
regular attendance over one hundred 
men who have never before been 
reached. What the influence for good 
will be, for both Association and Uni- 
versity, time only can tell. Already it 
is being felt. 

As a final result, more enthusiasm 
than ever is being shown for the next 
summer conference. We expect to send 
a larger delegation than ever. Among 
them will be some of those strong men 
who are of our number because of last 
summer’s inspiration. The value of 
the new life they bring back cannot be 
estimated in figures. 


The Influence of the Conference on Personal Life 


An Awakening to Larger Life 


By Paul R. Brecken, University of Toronto 


7 is difficult to estimate the influences 
| exerted upon the personal lives of 
the men who are fortunate enough to 
be able to attend the summer con- 
ferences; but if they are to be judged 
by the after lives of the men who have 
attended, they must often be of ines- 
timable value. 

And how could it be otherwise! 
During the ten days that the conference 
lasts one is mingling among and form- 
ing friendships with men who are 
leaders in all departments of college 
life, meeting them in an informal, un- 
conventional way; meeting them with 
a feeling that they are working in the 
same sphere of life as one’s self, and 
also that all are met at this place with 
a single purpose. Underneath all the 
outbursts of enthusiasm and good-na- 
tured college rivalry that always show 
themselves wherever a number of stu- 
dents are gathered, there is such a vein 
of sincerity and bond of sympathy that, 
after a very short acquaintance, one will 
often be found conversing in the most 
confidential manner with some fellow 
who is working under conditions almost 
identical with those that we have to 
meet, and who can give the very advice 
and help which we so much need. 


Then there is the group Bible study 
class, where a clearer idea of the value 
of systematic daily Bible study is ob- 
tained, and where, in talking with other 
members of. the group, one realizes as 
never before the inspiration and strength 
that can be obtained through a prayer- 
ful, intelligent study of the Word. To 


this are added the courses in mission’ 


study, which are not only interesting 
and instructive, but which bring vividly 
before one’s mind the mighty way in 
which the forces of good are working 
in foreign lands, where men are being 
raised from the depths of degradation 
to the purity and dignity of true man- 
hood. Coupled with these is the privilege 
of hearing and having interviews with 
men who are experts in their special 
lines, and who are leaders of student 
thought throughout our continent. 

As a result of all this one sees the 
great world-wide influence that is being 
exerted by the student Association 
Movement, and can hardly help but 
leave the conference with a deepened 
sense of responsibility and a determina- 
tion to do his share in helping to raise 
the moral and spiritual life of his col- 
lege to a higher plane. Not only this, 
however, but he also will return with 
a realization of new strength and in- 
spiration acquired which will give him 
the necessary stimulus for the prosecu- 
tion of this work. This is not mere 
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theorizing, for men in every university 
that has been represented at these con- 
ferences will bear testimony to the fact 
that they have seen men who, careless 
or indifferent before attending, have re- 
turned to take up aggressive Christian 
work among their fellow students; while 
men who, before attending the con- 
ference, have been active, have re- 
turned to the work in their college with 
a vim and enthusiasm that they have 
never before shown. 


A Richer and More Balanced 
Manhood 


By W. J. McKee, Cornell University 


IE great need of most college stu- 

dents today is training in Chris- 
tian character and unselfish service. It 
is in this capacity that the summer con- 
ference is of such great value, for it 
fills out and develops a student into a 
man of broader vision, or a richer and 
a more balanced manhood. 

The Bible classes clear up doubts, 
deepen convictions, and develop in men 
a firm Christian faith of their own, in- 
stead of a blind acceptance of the faith 
of other people. The mission — study 
classes give one a breadth of vision of 
Christ’s work in the world, and a firm 
faith that the time is rapidly coming 
when He shall reign supreme over all 
the nations of the earth. The strong 
platform addresses, given by men of 
spiritual power and large influence, 
have raised many college men’s ideals, 
have helped them to see the reality of 
the saving and cleansing power of Jesus 
Christ in individual lives, and to under- 
stand the great power of prayer. The 
quiet sunset hour on Round Top is a 
fitting climax for the day, for here the 
best and most unselfish part of one’s 
nature seems to have full sway. 

The social life at Northfield is ideal. 
The baseball and tennis games, walks 
about the campus and over the hills, and 
the heart-to-heart talks with men in 
their rooms, all tend to draw men to- 
gether in real sympathy and _ lasting 
Christian friendship. 

One other thing the conference does 
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for the delegate, and that is to give him 
a true and adequate conception of what 
the kingdom of God should mean in his 
college. It is at Northfield that he 
learns methods of reaching his fellow 
students for Jesus Christ; it is there 
that the time is secured for men to meet 
together and plan for the coming year’s 
activity; and it is there that one learns 
that Christian work among his fellow 
students is an opportunity such as one 
is likely never to have again. 

As I look back over my life, I be- 
lieve nothing has brought me such in- 
spiration of life and unselfish service as 
the Northfield conferences. They have 
deepened my convictions and strength- 
ened my faith; have given me the in- 
formation and inspiration to do what I 
could in my college for Jesus Christ; 
have helped me to understand better 
and to sympathize more fully with men 
who were fighting unconquered sins; 
and have given me a new faith in the 
great cleansing and saving power of 
Jesus Christ in such men’s lives. 

Northfield is a place for the severely- 
tempted man; a place for the man who, 
tired of surface views of life, desires an 
adequate conception of what the Chris- 
tian life really means; a place for the 
man who wants a vision of the manner 
in which he can use his life most un- 
selfishly for his God and his fellow- 
men; in fact, a place to meet almost 
face to face with the Master Himself, 
and to know His will for the life. 


An Incentive to Service 
By Wilbert B. Smith 


IREE impressions that had a large 

influznce upon my life were either 
given or developed at the Northfield 
Student Conference. 

That the men going into distinct- 
ively Christian work were of the type 
that stood out as my ideal of what col- 
lege men should be, was first brought 
to my attention at the Nashville Stu- 
dent Volunteer Convention. Athletes, 
honor men and quiet, unassuming fel- 
lows were about equally represented 
there; but I had never before seen many 
who in themselves so nearly combined 
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A FOURTH OF JULY FEATURE AT 
NORTHFIELD 

all these characteristics. While inti- 
mate acquaintance was impossible at 
Nashville, I came really to know some 
of these men at Northfield, and the 
friendships formed stimulated an already 
half-grown desire to be like them. 

Not only the type of man, but their 
practical and definite ideas of their 
work, impressed me_ strongly. They 
knew what they were trying to do, 
why they. were doing it, and how it 
should be done. “Winning men for 
Christ” had always been more of a 
nice phrase than an actual personal ob- 
jective in my conception of Christian 
work. I did not understand their in- 
tense personal loyalty to Jesus Christ. 


But before I left the first conference 
I realized that there was a carefully 
prepared and practicable method in all 
their activity. 

It was something of a surprise to me 
to learn that Bible study is a means of 
relating men to Jesus Christ, and mis- 
sion study a source of present-day evi- 
dence that men need a Savior. I had 
always thought of such study more as 
an end in itself. The mere idea of 
something to do, some objective worth 
striving for, worth giving one’s very 
life for, gripped my imagination and 
stirred up a desire to have a part in 
the program. 

I had been dubious, even, as to the 
probability of my being personally able 
to find a place in the propaganda. An- 
other year passed before I realized 
what it costs to be a disciple of Christ, 
but I left Northfield convinced that 
Christian work offers the very greatest 
possibilities to a man ambitious to make 
the most of his abilities, natural and ac- 
quired. I took away with me a vision 
of what a man may be and do; a 
practical, business-like program; a cer- 
tain sense of responsibility for my part 
in the performance, and the comfort- 
ing thought to a novice in my position 
that I would be associated with the 
strongest men in the college world. 


Southern Students and Negro Education 
By C. D. Daniel, Vanderbilt University 


HAT undergraduates in the south- 

ern colleges are evincing a genuine 
interest in problems which, as gradu- 
ates, they are to have a large share in 
solving, is demonstrated by a meeting 
recently held by the Christian Associa- 
tion at Vanderbilt University. 

On Thursday evening, March 4, the 
Rev. J. W. Gilbert, M.A., a negro, and 
professor of Greek in Paine College, 
Augusta, Ga., spoke of Negro Educa- 
tion in the South, and was greeted by 
one of the largest audiences ever seen 
in the Association building.. Professor 
Gilbert, in his treatment of this sub- 


ject, showed himself thoroughly con- 
versant with the existing conditions of 
his race, and, so far as the students of 
Vanderbilt University can see, has a very 
deep insight into the necessary methods 
of procedure in the solution of the race 
problem. It is his conviction that the 
best education of the negro must come 
from a sympathetic co-operation of the 
white race, among whom the negro 
must live, and he confidently expects 
this sympathy on the part of the south- 
ern white people. He spoke of the 
need of better sanitary conditions in 
the home life of his people and the need 
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of a greater regard for their marital 
vows. He pleaded for an opportunity 
for his race to have part in the indus- 
trial life of the South, saying that he 
preferred that opportunity for his peo- 
ple to all the offices which the govern- 
ment has the power to give. 

Prof. Gilbert spoke very appreci- 
atively of the sympathy he is getting 
from the white people in his work. 
He mentioned the work of Prof. Wailes, 
an alumnus of Vanderbilt University, 
who is doing a real service for the 
negroes as a professor in Paine College. 
It was interesting to hear him say that, 
of the 500 graduates of Paine College, 


not one had ever been accused of in- 
fraction of the laws of the country. 
Much of the criminal instinct of the 
negro, in his opinion, can be overcome 
with the proper kind of education; and 
in the course of his address he issued 
the “Macedonian Call” to the white 
people of the South to help the negro 
in the education of the race. 

The students were very much im- 
pressed with the able discussion of this 
problem and thoroughly agreed with 
every idea advanced. As a spontaneous 
expression of their appreciation of the 
man and his cause, they contributed $35 
to the library of Paine College. 


The Liberalizing Effects of Mission Study 
By T. H. P. Sailer, Ph. D., New York 


T is generally admitted that the di- 
| rection of true progress and moral 
development is towards a world out- 
look. Dry old Herbert Spencer, com- 
menting on the fact that selfishness de- 
feats itself when it thinks only of more 
immediate gratification, remarks, “This 
dependence of egoism upon altruism 
ranges beyond the limits of each so- 
ciety, and tends ever towards univer- 
sality.” And the brilliant John Caird, 
in his Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion, says: “The capacity of a uni- 
versal life finds its highest realization 
when the individual rises above even the 
organic life of the community or state 
to identify himself with the moral life 
of the race. * * * If there is an escape 
from selfish isolation when the indi- 
vidual identifies himself with the larger 
unit of the family; or, again, if his 
spiritual life is still more expanded and 
enriched when his happiness is im- 
plicated with the welfare and progress 
of the wider organism of the state,— 
then most of all will the individual na- 
ture become enlarged when the love of 
kindred and of country expands into an 
affection yet more comprehensive,—the 
love of humanity, and the life and hap- 
piness of the individual becomes identi- 
fied with the spiritual life and perfec- 


tion of the race. * * * It is the indi- 
cation of a true moral progress when 
nationality has ceased to be the limit of 
individual sympathy, when the oppres- 
sion or degradation of nations however 
remote begins to appeal to us with a 
sense of personal injury.” 

In determining whether this stage of 
cosmopolitan sympathy is generally 
characteristic of American students, the 
judgment of an outsider is valuable. 
It is difficult for those who have 
breathed an atmosphere for a long time 
to appreciate its stuffiness. One sud- 
denly entering it from outside realizes 
far better the true state of affairs. In 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for October, 1908, 
Dr. Garfield Williams gives his impres- 
sions of American student life, and, 
after some very cordial praise, he con- 
cludes, “When it comes to the discus- 
sion of foreign affairs, and of knowl- 
edge about foreign affairs, it seems to 
me that the average American student 
is not capable of even entering into the 
procession at all. He does not read 
any books about the world. His daily 
papers do not tell him anything about 
it. His monthly and weekly periodicals 
contain next to no news on the subject, 
and he is content to lie down in abso- 
lutely undiluted ignorance. If there is 
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one thing that strikes me more than 
anything else in America it is the ‘in- 
vincible parochialism of the modern 
mind.’ * 

These words may seem severe, but | 
believe that they describe truly the un- 
liberalized condition of dense platoons 
that troop through our American col- 
leges and universities. One might dis- 
charge a shotgun into such a crowd, 
and, unless the weapon scattered shame- 
fully, as Mark Twain says, he could 
hardly hit a man who knew whether 
Madras is on the east or west coast of 
India, or who could unhesitatingly give 
the relative positions of Peking, Hankow 
and Canton. Multitudes could not name 
two of the provinces of China, and 
have only a vague idea on the subject 
that some of the names are very much 
alike and that most of them are very 
badly spelled. An examination paper 
requesting information about the Tai- 
ping rebellion or the significance of the 
battle of Plassey, the Great Mogul or 
the Shogun, would be handed back 
utterly blank by men who have mas- 
tered all the technicalities of “‘off-side” 
and illegal interference in _ football. 
And this ignorance of bare fact is 
symptomatic of even greater darkness 
as to the great issues that now swing 
in the balance. On Oriental subjects 
the minds of American students are not 
only tabule ras@, but slippery as a 
hockey pond. The meager news about 
world topics that impinges on such 
minds cannot stick, because it has noth- 
ing to stick to. 

What treatment can we prescribe for 
these barbarians? What they mani- 
festly most need is such a background 
of ideas as shall make further informa- 
tion on these subjects coherent, sig- 
nificant and interesting. The present 
world situation is full of problems that 
should appeal to the instincts of the 
college man. If he could only be given 
a little insight into them they would 
hold him and forever after reflect their 
interest upon all connected topics. The 
fruit is all right, but he has never 
tasted it. Let him shake some down 
and get a square bite of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, and the chances are 
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that he will feel impelled to go on 
shaking until his stomach is full and 
he no longer deserves the charge of 
being an unliberalized man. 

“But where can these cosmopolitan 
apples be obtained? Who has them for 
sale? I do not find such courses in our 
college catalogue.” This lament is, in 
most cases, too well-founded. Our cur- 
riculum moves almost exclusively with- 
in the circle of the history and achieve- 
ments of the white race. This may be 
most worth while; but our generation 
has before it the task not only of ab- 
sorption, but of diffusion; not only of 
progress upon our own past, but of 
sharing the fruits of that progress with 
the rest of the world. In many of our 
institutions the mission study class 
offers the only opportunity for a man 
to learn anything about the present con- 
ditions of the favored races. It 
stands for a broad outlook, for deep 
sympathy, for the highest welfare of 
all mankind, and for a call to action. 
The man who wishes to be truly liberal- 
ized should make some sacrifice in or- 
der to elect it, and should follow his 
acquired knowledge with that action 
without which liberalization is illusive. 

Unfortunately, the study class is not 
always, in practice, all that it is cracked 
up to be in theory. It often wastes 
time on isolated f members 


less 


facts. Its 
may be able to rattle off the dynasties 
of China or the gods of the Vedic 
pantheon with all the fluency of the 
brakeman of an accommodation train, 
and yet have no real insight into the 
problems that need solution. Its dis- 
cussion may be desultory and super- 
ficial. The only remedy for this is for 
its leaders to realize more keenly its im- 
mense strategic importance as a liberal- 
izing agency, and give it more time and 
care. It must deal with the core of the 
problems that are most vital for the 
spiritual uplift of Asia and Africa. 

We disciples of liberal culture look 
back with enthusiasm to the days of 
the Renaissance in Europe. Between 
the years 1450 and 1550 a small sec- 
tion of the human race registered a won- 
derful advance. The diffusion of learn- 


ing and of the three great inventions, 
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printing, gunpowder and the mariner’s 
compass, the discovery of America and 
the rounding of Africa, the circulation 
of the Bible in the vernacular and the 
Protestant Reformation—all these things 
and many more make it an epoch which 
no liberal student can neglect. But the 
era between 1850 and 1950 will be far 
more wonderful. It concerns a hun- 
dred-fold greater population than that 
affected by the Renaissance. It is 
bringing to bear on the millions of Asia 
and Africa, the bulk of whom are much 
less advanced than were the men of 
Europe in 1450, not only all that Eu- 
rope knew then, but all the treasure of 
material, political and spiritual develop- 
ment that she has accumulated since. 
Both the gulf to be crossed in this 
century and the mass of mankind who 
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By George J. 


EVERAL_ questions spontaneously 
arise when one considers a life- 
work. Does it offer a career? Can a 
man really spend his whole life in it, or 
is he incapacitated by age? Does it 
offer opportunity for mental growth 
and progress? Does it call into re- 
quisition the best talents? Can one in 
it influence for good the lives of others? 
Is it specific in this respect? Is there 
a real demand for men of ability, or is 
it a profession that is crowded? Can 
a man find in it an opportunity for 
vitally promoting the Kingdom of God? 
These are serious yet fair questions, 
and a real life-work must be able to de- 
clare by its opportunities in the affirm- 
ative. 

Thinking seriously, with these funda- 
mental questions in mind, I have no 
hesitancy in saying that the physical 
directorship of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association does provide an oppor- 
tunity for a life-work and presents to the 
college man who has the requisite talents 
an opportunity for the investment of a 
life with promise of large returns. 

The profession—for such it is un- 


must inevitably cross it are immensely 
greater than anything history can show 
in the past within the same limits. No 
such important event has ever hap- 
pened as is happening now. Our big, 
backward Mongolian brother has sud- 
denly had thrust on him the whole of 
the inheritance which we have been 
centuries in acquiring. What will he 
do with it? What can we help him to 
do with it? Any one who cannot see 
that such a problem is of the essence of 
liberal culture is himself an unliberal- 
ized barbarian and needs drastic treat- 
ment. No American student should go 
through college without acquiring such 
interest in this great modern Renaissance 
as will be aroused by courses in a good 
mission study class on China, India, or 
the Moslem World. 


Chance to Live 
Fisher, M. D. 


questionably—is young as a profession. 
Its merits are not fully known; but it 
is, possibly more rapidly than any of 
the newer professions, assuming dig- 
nity and importance. The physical di- 
rector is not a gymnast, though early 
in his career gymnastic ability is im- 
portant. Neither must he be con- 
founded with the athletic coach. Gym- 
nastic and athletic specialists are sim- 
ply assistants to the physical director 
in most colleges. 

It is possible, too, that physical train- 
ing in the minds of many is limited in 
its scope to physical exercise. But it is 
more than the science of muscle move- 
ments, and involves far more than in- 
teresting young men in physical expres- 
sion, important as these are. Modern 
physical training includes teaching men 
the art of living at their best. Personal 
hygiene bulks large in its work, a sci- 
ence not as yet made fully practical 
and yet intimately related to efficient liv- 
ing. Nor does simply ministering to 
the needs of Association members com- 
prise the scope of the work. It is be- 
ing increasingly recognized that the 
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eld of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation includes every boy and young 
man in North America who has a 
physical need which is not being ade- 
quately ministered to by any other 
agency. Here the expression “Physical 
Welfare” would be more accurate. 

Thus, if we find the need of a com- 
munity to be for well-directed play, the 
physical director immediately endeavors 
to secure for his community public play- 
grounds. It is significant that, of the 
playgrounds promoted in the United 
States this year, 40 per cent. were the 
result of Association initiative. Is the 
need of the community cleaner sport? 
Many Associations dominate the athletic 
life of the community. In some places 
physical training has been introduced in 
public schools and in high schools and 
frequently supervised by the Associa- 
tion until permanent supervision has 
been secured. Young men are trained 
to direct the physical activities in 
churches, missions, orphanages, jails 
and reformatories. The recreative life 
of industrial workers has been pro- 
moted, hot lunches furnished at the 
noon hours to them, and modified milk 
provided for their children. 

Young men are given instruction in 
public and domestic hygiene, and are en- 
listed in sanitary reforms. Thus we 
see that the physical director must be 
trained in the physical sciences. He 
must know physiology, biology, and, to 
some extent, anthropology. He is a 
diagnostician and the personal advisor 
of men and boys in things physical. 
Further, he is a public hygienist, and 
must know at least the elements of 
sanitary science; and, moreover, because 
of the social relations of these subjects 
there is an increasing demand for men 
who are versed in social science. 

The physical needs of young men and 
boys rise up and demand his solution. 
He must know young men and boys, 
and, if he is sympathetic and inviting in 
his attitude toward them, they will 
come to him by the scores for the most 
personal counsel. What an opportunity 
for personal Christian service! He 
must, if he would fill his office to the 
full, know how to lead men and unite 


them in service. His office calls for a 
man of executive ability, capable of or- 
ganization, capable of co-ordinating the 
agencies of a community which have to 
do with the physical welfare of the peo- 
ple, such as the Boards of Health, 
Tuberculosis Societies, and the various 
societies for the improvement of the 
poor. 

When we realize that many men are 
wicked largely because they are weak, 
when it is considered that physical de- 
fects are responsible in large measure 
for mental dullness and moral obli- 
quities, when it is conceived that or- 
ganic vigor and a co-ordinated neuro- 
muscular system are basal to intellectual 
endurance, to self-control and _ self- 
mastery, we are impressed with the dig- 
nity, the opportunity, the permanency 
of this office and with the demand for 
specially trained men of character and 
ability to fill it. 

As to remuneration, it may be said 
that the average salary of the physical 
director is larger than that of the older 
professions, such as teaching and medi- 
cine and law, and that the increase has 
been rapid and is continuing to grow 
in proportion to the efficiency of the 
men. In fact, we find ourselves now 
facing not a dearth of money, but a 
scarcity of qualified men. 

Several great fields loom up large be- 
fore the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation for solution, namely, the problem 
of adapting physical training to the 
needs of men and boys in rural towns 
and villages, which involves the ques- 
tion of recreation to overcome the 
monotony and individualism of farm 
and isolated village life, as well as 
rural hygiene and sanitation. He must 
also adapt physical training in_ its 
broadest sense to the needs of the in- 
dustrial worker to counteract over- 
specialization of certain muscle groups; 
work out the problems of industrial 
hygiene; promote healthy and appro- 
priate recreation; and conduct an edu- 
cational campaign in reference to per- 
sonal living and domestic hygiene. A 
large part of the industrial problem also 
is the need to minister efficiently to the 
physical needs of foreigners, who are 
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so lamentably ignorant of the simplest 
hygienic problems. 

The Association is finding its way 
into cotton-mill villages, where boys 
have never played; into mining towns, 
where physical ministry is woefully 
lacking; into army posts, where fre- 
quently physical sins are rife, and into 
places where neuro-muscular instability 


is characteristic, where men are tempted 
and failing because of physical de- 
ficiency, where sports are vicious be- 
cause commercialized. All of these 
great problems demand solution by 
trained minds, must be ministered to by 
technically trained experts and _ pro- 
moted in the name of Christ and in be- 
half of His Kingdom. 


The Training of Next Year’s Bible Study Leaders 
By Ray H. Legate 


HE following statements from John 

M. Gregory, George Albert Coe 

and Antoinette Abernathy Lamoreaux 

express principles which are funda- 

mental to the work of every student 
Bible study committee: 

(1) “Science will cease to be infidel 
or skeptic when its students shall be 
good Bible scholars. Witness Newton, 
Hugh Miller, Agassiz and Dana, second 
to none as scientists, but never skeptic, 
because trained in religious knowledge.” 
(2) “We are confronted by an emer- 
gency in respect to education in morals 
and religion. Everybody knows that 
the moral health of society and the 
progress of religion depend largely, if 
not chiefly, upon the training of the 
young in matters that pertain to char- 
acter, yet no other part of education re- 
ceives as little specific attention.” (3) 
“Life, like all other of God’s creations, 
is under law, and the laws are unchange- 
able and universal. Certain causes will 
always produce certain results under 
normal conditions. Since, then, laws of 
life may be known, two conclusions fol- 
low: first, results which are desired in 
life can be intelligently planned for; 
second, haphazard, ignorant work with 
a life becomes culpable in proportion to 
the issues at stake and the opportunity 
for acquiring skill in the work.” 

These statements epitomize truly the 
thoughts of hundreds of newly-ap- 
pointed Bible study committeemen upon 
the great task which they are now con- 
fronting. It is needless to argue at 
length the need for trained men to lead 


our Bible study groups. Few Associa- 
tions have a sufficient number of Bible 
study leaders to meet their present op- 
portunities, and still fewer are able to 
boast of leaders who are really experts. 
There is a great need for leaders, and 
a much greater need for adequately 
trained leaders. 

In order to meet this need all Asso- 
ciations, whatever their size or however 
diversified their methods of work, 
should select at once a fully adequate 
quota of Bible leaders for next year’s 
work. These prospective leaders will 
be sought largely from among this year’s 
Bible classes. Every one must, of 
course, be a man of unimpeachable 
character; a man whose religious life 
commands the respect of his fellow stu- 
dents. From among the men who pos- 
sess this fundamental characteristic in- 
dividual merit will determine those who 
are to be chosen for this task of leader- 
ship. The kind of men needed are 
those who stand high in their studies, 
are active in athletics, in literary so- 
cieties, in fraternity life, who are in de- 
mand on the staff of the college publi- 
cations—the busiest men in the stu. 
dent body. The fact that they have 
proved their ability in other activities 
is a good sign that they can be success- 
ful in this new field of larger leader- 
ship. These men are doing and will 
continue to do the biggest things in 
college. 

But the only way to secure men of 
this sort to lead Bible groups is to raise 
materially the standard of Bible study. 
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Many of these men would be glad to 
lead Bible study groups, but are not 
willing to undertake it without some 
training in the fundamentals of religious 
education. Just here is the major task 
of Association leaders during the spring 
months; first, to secure an adequate 
number of the best men available for 
the leadership of next year’s classes in 
both Bible and mission study; and sec- 
ond, to train these men, many of whom 
are without experience, so that they 
shall become efficient and effective 
leaders. 

A number of Associations have dur- 
ing the past two or three years found 
it both feasible and very profitable to 
maintain during a few weeks of the 
spring term a training class to prepare 
the leaders for next year’s bible study 
groups. Not only has this plan proved 
successful in the larger institutions, 
where very many leaders are needed, 
but the plan has also been followed in 
a number of small institutions. Re- 
sults of last spring’s training classes 
have this year been very evident in a 
number of institutions. The notable 
achievement in quality and volume of 
Bible study in these schools this year 
is a strong testimony to the value of 
the spring training class. 

The following suggestions are the 
outgrowth of experience in the leader- 
ship of these training classes: 

1. Organizing for the future. 

This feature of the Association’s 
activity should be made permanent. 
From the very nature of the changing 
personnel in college life it will be neces- 
sary and desirable to repeat this course 
each year. 

2. Care in selecting a leader. 

The importance of selecting the best 
leader who can possibly be secured can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. It 
may be difficult to secure the right man, 
but no effort should be spared to in- 
duce him to undertake the work. He is 
to be the leader of leaders. His vision and 
character will be reflected throughout 
the entire Bible study department. Lo- 
cal conditions must determine the sort 
of man who is chosen. Often the leader 
will be a professor, sometimes the As- 
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sociation’s general secretary, or a min- 
ister. In choosing the leader it must 
be remembered that thoroughness and 
permanence are features of the training 
class which are supremely to be de- 
sired, 

3. Number of sessions. 

Here, again, local conditions must 
govern. All seem to agree that the 
groups shall meet not less than six 
times, preferably oftener. It will prob- 
ably be best to hold either two or three 
meetings per week for three consecutive 
weeks, in order that the group shall 
concentrate effectively upon the task at 
hand. 

4. Material for study in the training 
classes. 

Some training classes have followed 
a text-book, such as See’s “The Teach- 
ing of Bible Classes.” In others the 
material has been given in the form of 
lectures by the leader, often one or two 
sessions of the class being reserved for 
the consideration of sample lessons. 
The following outline of study has been 
used with excellent results: 

I. The Leader: A Man among Men. 

See—“The Teaching of Bible Classes,” pp. 
7-16, 145-157; Gregory—“Seven Laws of 
Teaching,” Chap. I1.; Sailer—‘The Mission 
Study Class Leader,” pp. 15-17. 

Il. The Leader: A Leader of Men. 

See—“The Teaching of Bible Classes,” pp. 
1-4; Gregory—‘Seven Laws of Teaching,” 
Chaps. 1. and VI.; Sailer—‘The Mission 
Study Class Leader,” pp. 18-21. 

Ifl. The Student: His Physical, So- 
cial and Mental Characteristics. 
See—“The Teaching of Bible Classes,” pp. 
20-69; Gregory—“Seven Laws of Teaching,” 
Chaps. III. and VII.; Coe—Education in Re- 

ligion and Morals.” 

[V. The Student: His Moral 
Religious Characteristics. 
See—“The Teaching of Bible Classes,” pp. 
71-76; Coe—‘Education in Religion and Mor- 
als”; Horne—“Psychological Principles in 
Education”; James—“Talks on Psychology 

and Life Ideals.” 
V. The Method: The Small Group. 
Dangers and Advantages. 

Sailer—“The Mission Study Class Leader,” 
pp. 31-65, 112-140; “College Problems,’”* 
Chaps. on Bible Study. 


and 





*“College Problems,” Vols. I. and II., may be se- 
cured for 25 cents each, from W. D. Weatherford, 
1513 Hayes Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
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VI. The Method: Teaching the Les- 
son. 

See—‘The Teaching of Bible Classes,” pp. 
go-128; Gregory—*Seven Laws of Teaching,” 
Chap. V.; Sailer—*The Mission Study Class 
Leader,” selected paragraphs from pp. 66- 
101. 

Books for the Group Leader’s Study during 
the Summer Vacation. 

(a) The text that he will use in leading his 
group next year; (b) One or more good ref- 
erence books; (c) Books for personal stimu- 
lation. “Letters to Sunday-school Teachers,” 
by Henry Churchill King, is probably as valu- 
able as any volume of its sort. 


There is a brighter day at hand for 
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the leader of a college Bible class; a 
time when he can look forward to the 
opening of the fall term with confidence 
and joy, assured that he has at least 
the beginning of an adequate prepara- 
tion for the matchless task which is to 
be his. And as surely as did that small 
band of “Methodic” Oxford students 
work a mighty moral revolution in 
English and finally in American relig- 
ious life, so will these trained Bible 
leaders work a revolution in the life 
of the colleges and universities of North 
America. 


Devotional Meetings 


April to June 


1. Our. Lord’s Entrance Upon His 
Work—Matt. 4:17-25. 

Note three things about the com- 
mencement of His labors. He told men 
to repent—as the first step to new life; 
He gathered about Him a faithful band 
to carry on His work; and He set all 
His followers at work immediately. 
Repentance, education, service. 

2. The Spirit of His Kingdom.—Matt. 
5 :2-12. 

Contrast the spirit of His Kingdom 
with that of an earthly kingdom, by 
means of the Beatitudes. Test life 
around us by these principles. “Here 
was a kingdom in which race distinc- 
tions had no place, which took no ac- 
count of territorial limits, which made 
no appeal to force of arms or rights of 
conquest—a kingdom founded on char- 
acter.” Note the spirit of His law in 
5 :13-48. 

3. Self and Service—Matt. 6:1-18. 

Three great topics here: almsgiving, 
prayer, fasting—to put familiarly, char- 
ity, prayer, self-denial. We should not 
observe any of these openly to receive 
the praise of men. Notice the repeti- 
tions of “hypocrites,” “reward,” “in se- 
cret,” “reward thee openly.” These 
great duties should be accomplished by 
us in secret. 

4. Not Censoriousness, but Discrimina- 
tion—Matt 7:1-12. 
This lesson is against the sin of con- 








demning in others what we practise our- 
selves. The sin of hypocrisy is in- 
volved here. But we must discriminate: 
notice—“‘neither cast ye your pearls be- 
fore swine.” Try to tie this lesson up 
to things about us. The source of wis- 
dom and the Golden Rule following tell 
us how to guard against the evils 
enumerated. 

5. Service After Education—Matt. 5: 

13-20. 

Emphasize three things here: the 
necessity of definite choice in life; the 
caution against false teachers; the call 
to practice what we hear as well as 
what we preach, provided it is true. 
Christian truth can truly be apprehended 
by putting it into practice. Choose 
wisely, guard well, serve faithfully. 

6. The Commission for Servants of God 
Matt. Io. 

Jesus chose men who were, to all ap- 
pearances, weak and uninfluential. Or- 
dinary qualities are sufficient in God’s 
service. Try to catch the spirit of the 
commission—the words are addressed to 
the disciples on a special mission. The 
last part is for all—we must be willing 
to suffer in His service. And we must 
aid His servants. 

7. The Receiving of the Message— 
Matt. II. 

This chapter tells how four different 
classes received the message. The Fore- 
runner himself misunderstood it. The 
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Jews, guided by scribes and Pharisees, 
perverted it. The cities, the temporal 
power, rejected it. The “babes,” the 
pure in heart, received it. To the first 
three Jesus answers in variations of the 
text, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 
8. Oppositions to Service—Matt. 12. 
Notice how people oppose Christian 
service. Some bring forward petty 
regulations to hinder the good work. 
Others accuse those who accomplish 
good results of being in league with 


Satan. Others, “engrossed with the ma- 

terial,” want wonders. Lastly, near 

members of our families may block the 

higher purposes of God. 

y. The Preparation of the lield—Matt. 
13 :1-23. 

This parable, besides all its other 
teaching, seems to indicate that we 
should prepare the ground. We can do 
this in life in a hundred ways. Many 
will not hear the gospel message at 
once, but we can prepare them for it 
by acts of service and example. 


Mission Study Class Method—Reviewing 
By Miss Dorothea Day 


HE value of the review is based on 
two pedagogical principles. The 
first of these is the fact that a person 
is able to express that which he really 
knows, and that, therefore, the only 
test of a teacher’s work is the ability 
of the class to give back the informa- 
tion he has helped them to acquire; 
and the second is the rule of proceed- 
ing from the known to the unknown, 
according to which the review of one 
lesson should be the starting point of 
the next. 

A good review must have four char- 
acteristics : 

First. It must follow the line of pre- 
vious study and discussion. New mate- 
rial should never be introduced. A re- 
view is a seeing-the-thing-again, not a 
seeing something else, or something ex- 
tra. It is simply a glance back over 
ground already covered. 

Second. It must touch upon only the 
main points of the material under re- 
view. All details and matters of sec- 
ondary importance should be omitted. 
The review is not a hurried reproduc- 
tion of the former lesson, and unless it 
distinguishes clearly between major and 
minor points it will inevitably be as 
wearisome as the recital of events by 
a victim of the psychological habit of 
total recall. 

Third. It should test both the actual 
knowledge of the subject and the in- 


telligent understanding of it by the stu- 
dent. The review should reveal to the 
leader whether the class have retained 
in memory the salient facts of the les- 
son, and also whether these facts were 
assimulated mentally ; whether a correct, 
definite and valuable impression was 
thoroughly made in the previous class 
session. 

Fourth. It should be brief,—about 
ten minutes in a session of an hour. 
Brief and brisk are the adjectives to be 
applied to a review. A lengthy and de- 
sultory repetition of former discussions 
is not worthy the name of a review, 
and is usually a soporific, rather than a 
stimulating, introduction to the lesson 
of the day. 

To the leader anxious to avoid a dis- 
astrous beginning of the class session, a 
few cautions in regard to the review 
may be given. 

First. Do not omit it, or treat it as 
a bore. Perhaps leaders would be less 
prone to regard the review as a burden 
did they realize that a dogged use of 
it, or its omission altogether, simply 
casts re‘lection on their leadership, since 
difficulty with the review usually arises 
from the impressions of the last session 
being so vague and meagre as to make 
a review almost impossible. 

Second. Do not attempt to cover 
all the ground of the last class hour. 
To do so is a temptation, because, when 
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the points of the previous lesson have 
been chosen with great care on the 
leader’s part, they all seem to him of 
great and equal importance, and for his 
own satisfaction he would like to make 
sure that the class has grasped them 
all. Yet, as ‘has been said, the true 
review is not a reproduction on a small 
scale of a previous session. 

Third. Do not adapt it to the per- 
son who missed the last lesson. A 
leader is sorely tempted to do this 
when he sees the uninterested expres- 
sion of those to whom the review is 
unintelligible. If, however, for the 
sake of gaining their attention, he says 
to such, “Last week, you see, we talked 
about so-and-so,” he will almost cer- 
tainly lose the attention of those who, 
having been present, have heard the 
full discussion of the lesson, and are 
not eager to hear a summary of stale 
news given to their less faithful class- 
mates. To adapt the review to the for- 
mer absentee is to make it worthless to 
those who were present, for a good re- 
view tests the class knowledge by ques- 
tions based on facts assumed to have 
been learned in the preceding lesson. 
Furthermore, the giving of a sum- 
mary of the previous lesson each week 
makes absence less objectionable, for a 
class session missed seems no great loss 
if the leader give the gist of the last 
lesson each time before proceeding 
further. It is better that the absentees 
should suffer for their absence, and, 
during the review, should be filled with 
regret over their irreparable loss and 
their consequent ignorance of the mat- 
ter in hand. 

Fourth. Do not be lazy and mechan- 
ical, using exactly the same questions 
asked before. The interest and value of 
a question are gone when it has pro- 
voked all the discussion it can pro- 
voke, and its use at second-hand results 
only in the repetition of previous dis- 
cussion. 

In the preparation of a review the 
leader should,— 

First. Determine carefully the facts 
of the last lesson that should have been 
ineffaceably impressed on the minds of 


methods. 
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the class, and prepare a few testing 
questions to cover these. Such facts as 
the population of a country, the propor- 
tionate following of various religions, 
the approximate date of missionary be- 
ginnings, the strength of the present 
field forces, are facts that the class 
should glibly give back to a leader in 
the review. 

Second. He should think over the 
points which most interested the class 
and were most emphasized in the last 
lesson, and, having reconsidered the dis- 
cussion of the previous sessions, deter- 
mine the points to be reviewed accord- 
ingly. 

Third. He must make new, impres- 
sive features to cover these points. For 
instance, if, one week, as a result of 
the question, “In what section of 
Africa would you prefer to live, and 
why?” the great differences in the 
geographic divisions of the continent 
have been made clear, he may, the next 
week, use in the review the question, 
“Why will the question of the influence 
of environment be likely to be of spe- 
cial interest in the study of the races of 
Africa?” Or, if the question, “In what 
respect is the Mohammedan idea of 
God superior to the Hindu conception 
of deity?” has emphasized to the class 
the monotheism of Mohammedanism, 
then this fact could be brought out in 
review by the question, “To which could 
you most easily explain the Christian 
idea of God, a Hindu or a Moham- 
medan, and why?” Thus fresh ques- 
tions presenting old points from new 
angles must be made for the review. 

Fourth. He must decide upon the 
transition to be made from the review 
to the lesson of the day, for the review 
is related to the future as truly as to 
the past. One reviews the doctrines of 
a religion that he may better understand 
the missionary problems; he reviews the 
missionary problems that he may better 
judge of the adequacy of missionary 
So each lesson should be 
linked to its predecessor and to its suc- 
cessor; and the review, rightly used, 
is simply the means whereby the unity 
of the whole course is preserved. 





Daily Vacation 


AST summer about two hundred col- 
lege men and women were en- 
gaged daily through July and August 
conducting, in six leading American 
cities, vacation Bible schools for chil- 
dren, of whom about 14,000 were gath- 
ered in. Plans now being made _ for 
next summer will require the service of 
about twice the number employed last 
year, or one hundred men and _ three 
hundred women. 

The cities that, up to the present, have 
open doors are Albany, Boston, Chi- 
cago, New York, Pittsburg, Philadel- 
phia, Providence and Washington. The 
schools will open early in July and last 
for six or seven weeks, as local condi- 
tions require, and will be preceded by 
training lessons. The morning sessions 


Bible Schools 


for the children will be devoted to Bible, 
musical, medical, and manual work. 
The afternoons will be spent in open- 
air work among and for the children. 
Men of the consecrated, resourceful, 
athletic, winning type are needed in this 
kind of service, and volunteers are 
called for. For those who are quali- 
fied to serve, but unable to volunteer, 
the means of support will be provided. 

Applicants for this unsectarian mis- 
sion service to neglected children may 
address the Rev. Robert G. Boville, Na- 
tional Director, 133 West Sixty-ninth 
Street, New York City, who will refer 
them to the proper committee. Appli- 
cants should state their qualifications, 
and in what city they can do_ best 
service. 


Current Comment 


Frank V. Slack, 


T is extremely desirable to have the 
| advisory committee of each student 
Association consist jointly of several 
professors and a few business men, 
preferably but not necessarily alumni, 
and of high standing in the community, 
in order that, on the one hand, the As- 
sociation may have the guidance, sym- 
pathy and co-operation of leading mem- 
bers of the faculty, and, on the other, 
that it may profit by the financial and 
business experience of a selected group 
of the most successful and eminent 
business men in the community. 

As the student Associations are 
steadily increasing their budgets in or- 
der to employ one or more paid secre- 
taries, and in some instances to secure 
equipment and buildings, it is essential 
to have business men on the advisory 
committee. If the president and secre- 
tary plan very thoroughly beforehand 
for the quarterly or monthly meeting of 
this committee, and if they approach 
these men and show them the far-reach- 
ing influence of student Association 


Managing Editor 


work, there is no reason why _ they 
should not command the co-operation 
and the time-consuming service of the 
busiest, ablest, and inost influential 
business and professional men of the 
community. 


Every child has a right to a good 
time under healthy conditions which will 
combine fun and education. Every 
child, also, has a right to the comrade- 
ship of men and women who love and 
understand him. The Vacation Schools, 
whose opportunity is presented in this 
issue, try to provide these rights for 
khoys and girls whose summer play- 
ground is among the perils and tempta- 
tions of hot, crowded city streets. If 
any man has ears to hear the “cry of 
the children,” this is his chance for 
service. 


In most Associations far greater 
stress needs to be laid upon the devel- 
opment of men for Christian service. 
Not only are qualified men constantly 
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being called for in the ministry, in so- 
cial service and in foreign missions, but 
the Association itself is in dire need. 
If men are to be leaders after gradua- 
tion, they must be trained to lead while 
undergraduates. Therefore, every man 
in charge of a Bible class should be 
held responsible for the training of at 
least one man in his group for similar 
leadership. Similar demands must be 
made on chairmen of committees, on 
presidents and general secretaries of As- 
sociations. Only so will we be able to 
avoid what often descends to an un- 
dignified scramble for men. 

The main difficulty is that, though we 
readily admit the theoretical justice of 
this demand, practically we are “too 
busy” with other things to devote the 
time and energy called for, and “while 
we are busy here and there the man is 
gone.” Cultivate the habit of estimat- 
ing the possibilities of every man for 
leadership. Spend time and thought on 
the matter; do not neglect it until the 
eleventh hour. And let us count our- 
selves to have failed in a very impor- 
tent particular if we fail in this. 


The article by Dr. Fisher published 
in this number deserves the careful at- 
tention of college men who are inter- 
ested in the present-day movements for 
public welfare along physical lines. The 
physical directorship offers to men of 
strong character and adequate training 
a position of leadership in one of the 
most vital phases of the modern social 
service movement. No longer a mere 
gymnasium expert or professional 
athlete, the physical director is a stu- 
dent of the science of public health, 
with the opportunities for influence that 
are restricted only by his own limita- 
tions. The position demands broad gen- 
eral preparation and a thorough techni- 
cal training, especially in sanitary sci- 
ence and public health. Our colleges 
owe it to themselves to produce such 
men for their own needs along physi- 
cal and athletic lines. Quite as cer- 
fainly do they owe it to the general 
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physical welfare of the United States 
and Canada. 


Many a visit of a traveling secretary 
has failed of its largest possibilities be- 
cause of insufficient preparation for the 
secretary's coming by the local Associa- 
tion. It is not essential that his time 
be divided into fifteen-minute periods, 
‘ach of which is to be taken up by a 
meeting or conference! In fact, wise 
preparation will allow sufficient time for 
rest and exercise. [But it is necessary 
that the Association decide upon just 
what it hopes to accomplish through 
the visitor, and that it then lay concrete 
and definite plans which will best enable 
him to fulfill their desires. Do not 
force him to fritter away his time in 
doing what some. committee chairman 
should have done before his coming. He 
comes not to drive men to their work, 
nor to pry into secrets, nor to find fault, 
hut to render positive, sympathetic help. 
Avoid wasting either his or the local 
Association’s time and energy by trust- 
iny to making plans after he arrives. 


An interesting development in uni- 
versity circles is the formation in Lon- 
don of the American Universities Club, 
whose purpose it is to act as a sort of 
rallying center for students and gradu- 
ates both from Canada and from the 
United States who may at any time be 
in London on business or pleasure. 
The great number of college men of 
this continent who travel in England, 
together with the Rhodes scholars, give 
to such a club a real place among uni- 
versity and college men. Efforts are 
being made to secure a convenient club- 
house in Pall Mall. . Non-resident mem- 
bership is open for the sum of $10 a 
year, members being asked to continue 
their membership for five years, so as 
to guarantee the success of the under- 
taking financially during its infancy. 
The secretary of the club is George G. 
Knowles, Yale, ’92, and his address, 
Carlton Chambers, 8, Regent Street, 
London, S. W. 
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Dr. Charles R. Brown, pastor of the 
l‘irst Congregational Church, Oakland, 
is leading a Bible class of 100 men at 
the University of California. 

At the Springfield Training School 
forty-two of the forty-five men in the 
first-year class are enlisted in devotional 
Bible study. 


In the Southern Presbyterian College 
mission study has. been introduced as 
part of the school curriculum. About 
200 men have been enrolled. 


The Association in Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary furnished leaders for 
eight mission study classes in different 
churches of the city. 


Two hundred and twenty-five men 
are enrolled in Bible classes at Mt. 
Hermon School, with 130 engaged in 
daily study. _ 

During three weeks of special serv- 
ices held by the churches of Grove City, 
Pa., fifty college men made definite de- 
cisions for the Christian life. 


Brown University has recently opened 
a new Settlement, where educational 
work will be carried on among Hebrews 
and Italians. 


Out of a class of ten men, led by 
D. W. Weist, general secretary of thé 
Stanford University Association, have 
come seven Bible class leaders and two 
men with decisions for religious work. 


The Simpson College Association at 
Indianola, Iowa, reports ninety-five men 
studying the Bible in eight classes. 
This year for the first time a normal 
training class is being maintained. 


G. A. Crispin, formerly of the Cen- 
tral Branch in Philadelphia, and a 
graduate of the Springfield Training 
School, has become general’ secretary 


of the Association at the Carlisle In- 
dian Industrial School. 


Bowdoin and Colby have both doubled 
their Bible study enrolment this year. 
Carefully-planned group classes, with a 
weekly normal class, explains the ad- 
vance. 


At the Nebraska State Convention, 
late in February, 135 student delegates 
were present. The sum of $275 was 
raised for Nebraska's representatives in 
Shanghai. 


A unique Bible class, composed of 
fourteen janitors of the College, is con- 
ducted by Frank N. D. Buchman, gen- 
eral secretary at Pennsylvania State 
College. aeseeenen 

As a result of evangelistic meetings 
at Washington and Tusculum College, 
Tennessee, forty-two students became 
Christians. Twenty-seven were enrolled 
in Bible study and thirty-six joined the 
Association as active members. 


At Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
twenty men have volunteered to lead 
classes in English for foreigners. These 
men are now touching very vitally the 
lives of several hundred “new Ameri- 
cans.” 


Amherst College has about 150 men 
in the weekly Bible classes. There are 
six fraternity groups, two groups of 
freshmen, two classes led by the gradu- 
ate secretary, and two large classes led 
by members of the faculty. 


At Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia., over 
200 men, or eighty per cent. of the male 
student body, are enrolled in Bible 
study. One hour credit is given by 
the faculty for work in the normal 
class. 


The Earlham College Association has 
furnished leaders of six Bible classes 
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for the boys’ department of the city As- 
sociation. College and city Associa- 
tions co-operate in every way possible, 
with mutual helpfulness. 


Six hundred men enrolled, with at- 
tendance practically perfect, is the re- 
cord at Valparaiso University. Last 
year 360 were enrolled. The increase 
is largely due to a very successful Bible 
Institute held some months ago. 


At Williams 100 men are reaching 
1,100 people outside the college in social 
service. Forty men are on the wait- 
ing list to serve as teachers among 
foreigners. Several men go a distance 
of ten miles from the college twice a 
week to conduct classes. 


The Lehigh University Association 
has been conducting two educational 
classes among the foreign-speaking 
young men in the community. About 
twenty men have been in attendance, 
and more students have volunteered to 
help than could be used. 


Thirty-five students are enrolled in 
ible study classes in the medical de- 
partment of the University of Chat- 
tanooga. No Bible study has been done 
in this department heretofore. The cap- 
tain of next year’s football team is lead- 
ing one of the groups. 





Two years ago there were reported 
in Delaware, Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia 387 men .who had continued in 
Bible classes for two months or more. 
Last year eighteen institutions reported 
557 men. Already the reports from 
twenty-six institutions show I113 now 
enrolled. rae 

During a week recently spent at the 
University of Pennsylvania, E. C. Mer- 
cer spoke in seven fraternity houses, 
four dormitory houses, at three meet- 
ings of dental students, one of veterin- 
ary, two of law and one of medical 
students, besides making two public ad- 
dresses. 


At Purdue University, Indiana, and 


at Oberlin College, Ohio, college men 
are conducting Bible classes for High 
School boys. Several of the Associa- 
tions have taken up work similar to 
this, with encouraging effect, both upon 
the college men and upon the boys for 
whom the classes are conducted. 


The United States has 493 universi- 
ties, colleges and technical schools, in 
which are being educated 229,292 male 
and female students. Europe supports 
125 universities, educating 228,732 stu- 
dents. Germany heads the list with 21 
universities and 49,000 students, and 
England is fourth with 15 universities 
and 25,000 students. 


The State Convention of Kansas 
brought together 400 student delegates, 
of whom over 100 were high school 
boys. The high school delegates held a 
special sectional conference, and a state 
bible study institute, under the leader- 
ship of W. D. Weatherford, convened 
the day before the main convention 
opened. 


One hundred and twenty-five students 
representing the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
of Alabama met in conference, March 
12 to 14, at Montevallo, Ala. One day 
Was spent in the consideration of Bible 
study and another, of mission study. 


Several of the most prominent pro- 
fessors at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege are this year leading fraternity 
Bible study groups. This plan for using 
faculty leaders has met with splen- 
did success. <A total of forty-three As- 
sociation Bible classes are reported, 
with an average enrolment of about 
ten men, 


The University of Kansas held its 
fourth annual Bible Institute March 15 
to 21. The program, which was of un- 
usual strength and interest, consisted of 
five lectures by Professor Hugh Black, 
of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, on “Reconstruction in Theology,” 
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and five by President Frank K. Sanders, 
of Washburn College, on “The Four 
Gospels, Interpreted as Ilistory and 
Literature.” 


The Bible study enrolment at Har- 
vard has reached a total of 484 men in 
all departments of the university. The 
special course for law and _ graduate 
school men, on the “Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Christianity,” has averaged an 
attendance of seventy-five men. In the 
freshman class, where the work is most 
successful, 111 men are enrolled, with a 
weekly attendance of sixty per cent. 


At Ohio Wesleyan University an 
average attendance of twelve men in 
each of the eight fraternity bible classes 
has been reported. Two men in each 
fraternity have charge of the class in 
their own chapter-house, and these men 
have been meeting each week with one 
of the professors in a normal training 


class. Prof. Jenks’ course, “The So- 
cial Teachings of Jesus,” is being 
studied. 


A report on the work of the local 
student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation appeared recently in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Bulletin. This arti- 
cle reveals that there have been con- 
ducted by the student Association three 
mission study classes and eight Bible 
study classes, the latter with an enrol- 
ment of ninety men. The employment 
bureau has secured employment for 
forty-eight men. Two religious meet- 
ings are held each week, and a new de- 
partment, called The Relief Committee 
has rendered service to students who are 
ill or in other special need. 





Social service work is being success- 
fully carried on at Bates, Bowdoin and 
the University of Maine. At Bates the 
students in the course in Economics 
made an investigation, under the di- 
rection of the secretary of the Associa- 
tion, of labor unions, employment and 
wages, child labor, living conditions, 
etc., in the city of Lewiston. Five 
Bowdoin students are doing evening 
teaching in connection with- the welfare 


effort of the Cabot Manufacturing Co., 
of Brunswick, among French Cana- 
dian boys. University of Maine stu- 
dents are studying conditions among 
mill employees in the vicinity of the 
University. Members of the law school 
are co-operating with the city Associa- 
tion of Bangor in three classes for 
teaching English to Russian Jews. 





Sixty-two leading officers from thirty 
Ohio college Associations attended the 
annual Presidents’ Training Conference, 
which was combined with the State Con- 
vention, in Dayton, February 25 to 28. 
President Emory W. Hunt, of Denison 
University, chairman of the College Ad- 
visory Committee of Ohio, spoke most 
helpfully on “The President of the Col- 
lege Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion.” The Rev. Washington Gladden 
presented “The Claims of the Christian 
Ministry”; T. A. D. Jones, Yale, ’o8, 
spoke on “Every Problem a Personal 
Problem,” and Hollis A. Wilbur, secre- 
tary of the Dayton Association, dis- 
cussed “What a College Association may 
reasonably expect of the Traveling Secre- 
tary.” Considerable time was also given 
to informal discussions of methods and 
principles, with beneficial results. 

The four colleges of Maine, Bowdoin, 
Bates, Colby and the University of 
Maine participated in a conference held 
at Bowdoin, on the invitation of its 
faculty and students, March 12 to 14. 
The program consisted of technical talks 
and discussions, with a limited number 
of inspirational addresses. Among the 
topics discussed were, “The Study and 
Promotion of Christian Missions,” 
“Bible Study,” “Social Service by Stu- 
dents,” “The Social Mission of Chris- 
tianity,” and “The Northfield Student 
Conference.” Besides prominent under- 
graduates and members of faculties, F. 
M. Harris and David R. Porter, of New 
York; Roderick Scott, of Brunswick; 
George R. Merriam, of Portland, and 
J. C. Smith and C. C. Robinson, of 
Waterville, assisted in the conference. 





The Society of Inquiry, which is the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
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Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., has 
issued, in attractive form, a report of 
the exercises connected with the ob- 
servance of its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
in June, 1908. The Society has had an 
interesting career, starting in 1833 as a 
“Missionary Fraternity,” with the object 
of securing “the personal labors of its 
members in the Foreign Mission Field.” 
Membership was open to “any pious 
member of this academy, whose solemn 
purpose it is, by leave of Providence, to 
devote himself to the Foreign Mission 
work.” In 1839 the name was changed 
and the constitution amended so that 
“any pious students” could become mem- 
bers. Gradually other than the dis- 
tinctly religious interests came in, with 
the result that its work became that of 
a literary organization, with debates, es- 
says, critics and exhibitions. In 1882 a 
change again came, with a return to the 
religious interest. The Society was 
affliated with the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in 1900. 





At the annual meeting of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Association, reports 
given showed ninety-one Bible classes 
organized, with an attendance of 829, 
the leaders being trained in normal 
classes by prominent professors; two 


ed men actively engaged i is- 
hundred men actively engaged in mi 


sion study, and student missionary sub- 
scriptions to date amounting to over 
$600. More than 2,000 men were served 
by the Association at the beginning of the 
year through information bureaus, room 
lists and other similar agencies. A large 
number of students have been engaged 
in city mission work in different parts 
of Toronto, especially among clubs for 
boys and young men. The Association 
is engaged in a promising movement for 
anew building, and is showing that the 
best way to secure one is to conduct a 
mighty work in its .present inadequate 
quarters. 

C. M. Wright, the general secretary, 
has resigned, to take up graduate study, 
but has been elected president of the 
Association. He is to be succeeded as 
general secretary by Paul R. Brecken, 
rom whom will be associated H. G. 
Allan. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
A MEETING of the Association 


might well be devoted to a con- 
sideration of two remarkable missionary 
movements—The Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement and The Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement. It would be par- 
ticularly appropriate at this time, in 
view of the Canadian National Congress 
of The Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
now being held in Toronto (March 31 
to April 4) and the national campaign 
for the United States, recently deter- 
mined upon, which will be followed by 
an American National. Missionary Con- 
gress. The real objective at each of 
these gatherings is the discussion and 
adoption by laymen of a missionary pol- 
icy for the whole nation—a proceeding 
unique in missionary history. 

3oth of these Movements have a special 
claim upon the attention of students. 
They are the outgrowth, both of them, 
of the uprising of missionary interest 
among students during the last quarter 
of a century. Both are calling for the 
assistance of college men and women; 
and every Association which is loyal to 
the church should seek to respond 
loyally. And both are challenging the 
student body of North America for an 
unprecedented offering of lives for the 
foreign missionary service. 

Two speakers should be secured for 
the meeting, one to present each Move- 
ment. It would be desirable that in 
these messages there should be har- 
mony of aim and treatment. 

The addresses should be informing, 
giving a short account of the genesis 
and growth of the Movements, a state- 
ment of their aims and a description of 
their methods of operation. This por- 
tion of the addresses, however, should 
be brief. 

They should be inspiring. With un- 
hurried emphasis they should utter the 
clear challenge of these Movements to 
the Christian students of this generation 
to contribute their lives without stint 
for the immediate evangelization of the 
world. 

They should be practical. Ways should 
be presented in which students may en- 
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ter with the greatest usefulness into 
these two mighty propagandas, both 
after graduation and also (especially in 
the case of The Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement) during vacation. 

{f a strong layman on fire with mis- 
sionary earnestness is available, he 
should be secured to give the second 
address. 

Literature may be secured at the 
headquarters of the Movements. The 
Report of the Board of Managers of 
The Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment presented at the Pittsburg Con- 
vention covers the first five years of the 
Movement’s history. This pamphlet 
may be had free of charge by writing 
to The Young People’s Missionary 
Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

For information on The Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement three pamphlets 
should be secured—‘The Genesis and 
Significance of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement,” “The Uprising of Men for 
World Conquest,” and “Our Share of 
the World.” These three pamphlets will 
be sent free to any Association by The 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Reviews 
Tames Robertson. By 


The Life of ; \ 
Charles W. Gordon (Ralph Connor). 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 

The one who can read this splendidly 
written record of a great life without 
deep emotion and firm resolution to 
fling his life into some unselfish enter- 
prise, must be cast in a strange mould. 

James Robertson emigrated to Can- 
ada in youth with his parents. With a 
determination that characterized him all 
his days, he early set himself to se- 
cure an education. After graduation 
from the University of Toronto, he 
went to Princeton and Union Seminaries 
for his theology. On graduating from 
Union he received a flattering call to 
a New York church, but refused it, to 
take a small church in a new Ontario 
community, where the need was less 
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likely to be met, at half the salary 
offered him in New York. 

After a useful pastorate in Ontario 
he was called to a church in the new 
prairie town of Winnipeg. These were 
the days when the Canadian West was 
beginning to fill up with many who gave 
more attention to securing land than 
religion. Soon the churches of eastern 
Canada became aware, in some slight 
measure, of the great open door, and in 
1881 the Presbyterian Church called 
James Robertson to be its Superinten- 
dent of Missions from the Great Lakes 
to the Pacific Ocean and from the 
American boundary to the North Pole. 

That he did his work well any one 
who knows that vast region will gladly 
admit. Probably no man has had more 
to do with making the Canadian West 
than this great-souled, true-hearted 
llighlander. In the face of privations, 
toil, and, not infrequently, misunder- 
standings, he traveled through blizzard 
and cold and heat until, mourned not 
only by his church, but by all who knew 
his true worth and loved the Kingdom 
of God, he died in 1902. 

Every one who wishes worthy mo- 
tives in the choice of life-work and in- 
spiration to do his best, should read this 
life, which is written in Dr. Gordon’s 
most interesting style. 


The Life of Thomas Horace Cleland: A 
Memorial Compiled by his Father and 
Written by his Brother. Press of 
Geo. Rice & Sons, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Thomas Horace Cleland, Occidental 

College, ’03, and Princeton Theological 

Seminary, ‘06, had accepted a position 

as traveling secretary of the Student 

Volunteer Movement preliminary to 

entering foreign mission service, when 

his health broke down and his life came 
to a close. After a year's illness, he 

died in June, 1907. 

The story of his life presents a char- 
acter of genuine attractiveness and 
strength in simple and informal fashion. 
He was not a genius, as that term is 
ordinarily understood; but he was 4 
strong, virile, earnest Christian man of 
more than ordinary ability. He must 
have been a fine man to live with. 











